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too, some reference to the work of Biicher is necessary to bring out the 
full significance of rhythm as a life activity. No such reference is 
made, however. In fact, the author makes no citation in the volume 
of any writings except his own, and refers to no writer by name, so far 
as I have observed, although there is occasional allusion to other 
theories. From the treatment of musical tones which makes them 
rhythms, and makes their harmony depend upon coincidences of 
rhythms, I think most psychologists would completely dissent. Psy- 
chological analysis seems here to be sacrificed to a theory. 

The book is certainly to be characterized as a highly important and 
valuable contribution to the scientific treatment of aesthetics. It should 
do much to lift the study out of the region of vagueness into the light 
of clear and definite method. The second volume, which the author 
hopes to present soon, is to treat aesthetic contemplation, especially of 
the work of art, and to give an introduction to the theory of the par- 
ticular arts, so far as this has not been given in the present volume. 

James H. Tufts. 
The University of Chicago. 

Ethik : eine Untersuchung der Tatsachen und Gesetze des sittlichen 
Lebens. Von Wilhelm Wundt. Dritte umgearbeitete Auflage. 
Zwei Bande. Stuttgart, Verlag von Ferdinand Enke, 1903. — 
PP- x, 523; vi, 409. 

" The third edition of this work is in many places entirely rewritten, 
in others supplemented by additions. Least material are these altera- 
tions in the First Part. Aside from the consideration given to the 
more important recent literature in the history of religion and the 
history of custom, I have here confined myself to working out more 
clearly the views as to the relation of myth, religion, and custom to 
each other and to the development of the moral life. The Second 
Part is almost completely rewritten. It appeared to me desirable to 
change this part from a history of philosophical ethics, which it 
essentially was before, rather into an actual history of moral views of 
life, and accordingly above all to trace the relations of philosophical 
systems to contemporaneous culture-movements. In the Third Part 
the doctrine of the will has been revised in conformity to the advances 
of recent years and to the partial change in my own views on this sub- 
ject. Consequently the discussions of moral motives, ends, and norms 
have undergone numerous alterations. In the last part, finally, I have 
endeavored to substitute for the merely general hints, given in the 
previous editions, on the practical questions of the moral life, more 
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detailed and definite discussions. If knowledge of the truth is the goal 
of every scientific work, whatever sphere it may belong to, then for 
the ethicist, if he is to do justice to his subject, this aspiration is natu- 
rally combined before all with the duty of truth to himself and of 
unreserved frankness in the expression of his convictions. I have 
earnestly tried, especially in the discussions of the religious and social 
problem, to fulfill this duty " (I, p. vi). This " Preface to the Third 
Edition ' ' gives an accurate statement of the relation of this edition to 
the preceding ones. 

The First Part of the work, therefore, retains all that has been char- 
acteristic of this division of the book. We find here the same defi- 
nition of religion. " All ideas and feelings are religious, which refer 
to an ideal existence, an existence that fully corresponds to the wishes 
and requirements of the human mind" (I, p. 50, Eng. translation of 
the 2d edition, I, p. 59). It is easy to see how with this definition 
of religion there should be such an intimate relation between religion 
and morality as is contended for in this book. The two would be to 
a large extent identical. But surely the definition is both too broad 
and too narrow. It would give a religious character to all Utopian 
fancies, while it confessedly excludes fetichism and spiritism from the 
realm of religious phenomena ! 

Again, we find it still maintained that "in the great majority of 
cases, religious ideas appear to constitute the primary sources from 
which custom has been derived" (I, p. 113; English translation of 
the 2d edition, I, p. 134). This seems a strange statement when for 
Wundt what differentiates custom from usage is the obligatoriness of 
the former. Surely in civilized countries a very large part of the 
current customs, that is, of obligatory usages, can be traced back to 
sources that have no religious significance. The wearing of trousers 
by us men is about as obligatory as the giving of tips. Wundt con- 
siders the latter a custom with a religious origin. The former is by 
implication merely a usage, for it does not have a religious origin. 
At least it would be interesting to have Wundt give us the religious 
history of culottism. 

But while there may be many objections raised to the details pre- 
sented in this part of Wundt' s work, it remains true that we have here 
one of the most valuable discussions to be found anywhere of the facts 
of the moral life. 

The Second Part, which deals with the development of moral views 
of the world, is the one which will attract the most attention to this 
edition. Those acquainted with the former editions of the Ethik have 
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probably felt that the Second Part was most unsatisfactory. Neither 
the beginner nor the advanced student could get from it what he 
needed. In this edition, however, the Second Part becomes of the 
greatest value both to the specialist and to the general reader. This 
change of value is brought about by changing the subject-matter 
treated. As the Preface says, we have here no longer a history of 
ethical systems but a history of moral views of life and a statement of 
the connection of these views with the contemporary movements of 
culture. The result is that the student finds here an invaluable help 
toward the understanding of the historical situations that gave rise to 
different ethical theories. This is especially true of the second and 
third chapters, dealing with the Christian and the modern moral 
theories. 

In treating of ancient moral theories, Professor Wundt seems to lay 
too much stress on the social solidarity of Greek life, while as a matter 
of fact the Greek was of all men the most individualistic. It is true 
that for the Greek the political side of life was all-important. His 
activity was a social activity ; and yet for all that he was a transcendent 
egoist. Society was for him rather a means than an end. The 
sophists, therefore, were probably truer exponents of the Greek point 
of view than were Socrates and Plato. At any rate, it would be hard 
to see how the selfish Greek could have found his views of life truly 
reflected in Plato's Republic. In Aristotle we meet with what is 
perhaps a truer representation of the Greek attitude. Here we see 
man regarded as indeed a political animal, but in spite of this fact we 
have in the Nicomachean Ethics a predominantly individualistic theory 
of morality. Aristotle's ideal man was one who of course lived a social 
life, but also one whose aspirations were decidedly self-centered. De- 
votion to the state or to humanity was not one of the virtues discussed 
in this treatise on ethics. 

The chapter on the Christian view of the world and the changes it 
underwent is a masterpiece of clearness and conciseness. The life- 
ideal of primitive Christianity is presented as differing radically from 
that of modern Christianity. Here Professor Wundt follows the lead- 
ing historians of this great movement, who decline to take the words 
of Jesus in the metaphorical sense that orthodoxy gives them. This 
view has been made familiar to the English reader by the translations 
of Tolstoy's religious works. " One can well agree with Leo Tolstoy 
in regarding those wonderful chapters of the Gospel of Matthew, 
in which Jesus preaches with peculiar emphasis his doctrine to the 
assembled multitude, as the essential contents of this new life-ideal ; 
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and one can also admit that he is right — whether or not his concep- 
tion here and there is erroneous in detail — when he says that these 
words must be taken just as they are written, literally, without arbi- 
trary re-interpretation" (p. 330). In this sermon on the mount 
Wundt sees no brand-new moral ideas. The Stoics had long ago al- 
ready praised love of neighbor, kindness without reference to recom- 
pense, helpfulness, and mercy without respect to persons, as the highest 
virtues. ' ' In two respects, however, this primitive Christian ethics 
was a new, peculiar phenomenon. One was the unconditioned, ab- 
solute character of these moral commands, repudiating all exter- 
nal limitation. . . . This gives to primitive Christian morality that 
homely sublimity with which neither the dialectical subtilty of the 
Platonic Socrates nor the rhetorical pomp of the Stoics can compare. 
It gives to this morality, however, at the same time, the impression 
of an ideal of life which can arise and be approximately carried out 
only in a narrow community of like-minded men, and which, the 
moment the attempt is made to realize it in intercourse with the larger 
world outside, must lose its validity in face of the compelling power 
of reality. The second feature that distinguishes this ideal of life is 
that it is the immediate expression of a religious feeling that fills the 
whole man. That saying of Jesus to the scribe : Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength : this is the first commandment. 
And the second is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself (Mark 12, 30), — this saying throws a clear light on the over- 
flowing religious enthusiasm, in which the love of God and the love of 
neighbor fuse into a single feeling of religious devotion " (pp. 330— 
1). Ideals, however, can arise only where there is faith in the possi- 
bility of realizing them. Such faith in such ideals could never have 
grown up in the soil of mere moral demands, or even of a general be- 
lief in providence like that of the Stoics ; it could only have arisen on 
those confident hopes that filled the first Christians. These hopes 
centered in the Messianic idea. " Without this firm faith in the com- 
ing Messiah, the ethics of primitive Christianity would never have been 
what it is : the life-ideal of a man who completely forgets himself 
in his devotion to humanity. But of course an ideal which owes its 
origin to the delusive phantoms of a highly developed need of happi- 
ness, cannot itself possibly remain free from the turbidities of its 
source. Over against the extremely intense moral force that is here 
operative there stands an extremely aggravated selfishness, an insati- 
able need of happiness which would infinitely enhance the pleasure of 
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life. However, just this is the psychological secret of human nature, 
which yet is no secret but is bound up with its most every-day weak- 
nesses and excellences, the secret that the good has the evil as its pre- 
supposition. This birth of the highest from the lowest, of the most 
exalted ideals from the vulgarest (gemeinsten) motives — from delusion 
and selfishness — this is no mysterious conflict of superhuman beings 
or of cosmic forces, as mythology and mysticism pictures it, but it is 
the work of an orderly psychological process, which is peculiar to the 
human consciousness from its simplest to its most developed activities. 
As the contrast of the feelings make sour every-day life tolerable, and, 
if luck will have it, pleasant, so it lends its help in the great crises of 
history to the new creations of the moral consciousness. It is the 
same principle of the heterogony of ends that, just because it is bound 
up with the most intimate nature of the psychic life, has met us al- 
ready at all the stages of religious and moral development, — it is the 
same principle which here, at this deeply significant crisis of spiritual 
history, meets us again with overwhelming power just because of the 
immense force of the contrasts which it binds together" (I, pp. 

33 2 -3)- 

The account Professor Wundt gives of the influence of Graeco- 
Roman culture upon Christianity follows that given by Harnack in 
his great work. The general reader will find here an excellent suc- 
cinct statement of the development of the Christian thought and prac- 
tice through this formative period of Catholic doctrine. 

The Christian middle ages are discussed in eighteen pages, and here 
again the impression left is clear and accurate. The reader does not 
get the details of the ethical views propounded by the medieval 
thinkers, but he does obtain very clarifying statements of the general 
tendencies of the time, and of the spirit that pervaded these thinkers. 
The same holds true of the sections devoted to the Reformation and to 
the Renaissance. 

In the chapter on modern times, the general characterization of 
broad tendencies is curiously blended with more or less detailed ex- 
position of certain ethical systems. It would seem as if here Professor 
Wundt had lost somewhat of his fine sense of proportion. Thus, while 
he gives to Hegel only three pages of his work, he gives to Krause 
four and to Schleiermacher nine pages. Comte gets a bare five, but 
Nietzsche gets almost ten. Leslie Stephen has a page, while Sidg- 
wick is dismissed in one line of a footnote. Butler, like Sidgwick, is 
relegated to a short footnote, and there we learn that before Paley's 
time Butler advocated, somewhat more temperately than Paley, Paley's 
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theological Utilitarianism ! (I, p. 402). Green and Martineau are 
ignored. 

The discussion of Hume follows traditional lines. Hume's sympa- 
thy has an egoistic basis, and his justice is also egoistic in origin (I, 
pp. 417-20), whereas Hume himself says, and italicises the saying, 
that "'Hs* only from the selfishness and confin' d generosity of men, 
along with the scanty provision nature had made for his wants, that 
justice derives its origin " {Treatise, Selby-Bigge's ed., p. 495). 

The account of Bentham's views is evidently based on Dumont's 
redaction of Bentham's work, rather than on Bentham's own Intro- 
duction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation and on his Deontology. 

Spencer's doctrine as to the relation between egoism and altruism 
seems to be taken from the eleventh chapter of the Data of Ethics, 
while the twelfth chapter, which supplements and to a certain extent 
offsets the preceding chapter, is left out of the reckoning. This is the 
only way in which one can account for the statement of Wundt that 
Spencer holds to the " gradual development of altruism out of egoism ' ' 
{I, p. 495). The twelfth chapter of the Data begins with the state- 
ment that " from the dawn of life, altruism has been no less essential 
than egoism." Though Spencer goes on to say that " primarily it is 
dependent on egoism, yet secondarily egoism is dependent on it," 
two pages further on he makes the flat assertion that "self-sacrifice, 
then, is no less primordial than self-preservation. ' ' It may be diffi- 
cult to get anything like consistency from Spencer on this point, but 
at any rate both sides of Spencer's view should be stated even if the 
expositor cannot reconcile them. 

But in spite of these and other defects in the presentation of his- 
torical views, it may be said that for a general introduction to the 
history of ethics, not for an actual history of ethical theories, there is 
no other work to be named along with this. The reader can get from 
it a satisfactory conception of the intellectual atmosphere in which the 
individual ethical thinkers lived and worked, and which helped deter- 
mine their views. 

The limits of this review make it impossible to examine Parts III 
and IV of this treatise. The Preface quoted above fortunately makes 
it unnecessary. 

Two full indices, a Namenverzeichnis and a Sachregister, make it 
easy to use the volumes for consultation and reference. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 

Cornell University. 



